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290 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

and good sense. And now, sir, at the beginning of a new year, and the cen- 
tennial year for The Review, I wish for yourself and The Review a happy 
and prosperous new year, and many more of the same kind to follow. 

John B. Powebs. 
Eagle, Alaska. 

Sir, — I wish to offer a word of praise for your November issue. The war 
articles are excellent, and the literary essay of Florence Leftwich Ravenel 
is one of the most delightful I have ever read. L. A. Merrimon. 

Asheville, North Carolina. 

Sir, — Allow me to congratulate you on the one-hundredth birthday of 
The North American Review. I have taken The Review ever since 
you have been connected with it, and assure you I enjoy it every month 
most thoroughly. Edwin Hanson. 

Montreal. 

Sir, — As a former reader of your editorials in Harper's Weekly, and one 
who 'is now enjoying your work in your new field, I want to congratulate 
you. For years I read your editorials in Harper's Weekly simply to be in- 
formed as to the best excuse fellows could make for a conservatism that was 
moribund and selfish. like opium poisoning, the fatal potion, by reason 
of the great literary skill with which it was administered, was rather pleas- 
ing. Your editorial work in the latest numbers of The North American 
as constructive thinking outrank anything in contemporaneous literature. 

We will all be glad to forget the past if we may just have the pleasure 
of continued editorial wisdom and inspiration. If anything will prepare the 
mind of the American people to appreciate the high ground upon which the 
present chief executive of this nation has pitched his tent, the work you are 
now doing will accomplish that end. 

Wishing you every success, I am, H. C. De Ran. 

Fremont, Ohio. 

Sir, — With congratulations on the new year which is of such significance 
to you and to The Review, Arthur T Hadley. 

New Haven, Conn. 

AS TO RACES 

Sir, — I believe you are wrong in your attitude toward Mr. William Wat- 
son's form. It may not be great poetry; one may admit that. I am not 
sure that your reply is great prose. 

In a race war I hope you will be for your race. The Germans probably 
do not want you with them — do you not belong to an inferior race? 

Stick to your own race. We want you and need you. 

Is not Wilson, in forcing issues that are bound to irritate England in her 
time of trial, in danger of becoming a traitor to his race? 

O. S. Pulliam. 

Pittsburgh. 

To which race? The Saxon or the Teuton? Ask the King of 
England. — Editor. 



